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(J. M. Barrie) (James Bridie) (lan Hay) 
— Four Premiere Productions — 

THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT 
(Roger MacDougall) 

THE FACE OF LOVE HOLIDAY CAMP 
(jan Dallas) (Robert Kemp) 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(R.J.B. Sellar, based on R.L. Stevenson's 
famous novel) 

Productions: Herbert M. Prentice Decor by— 
Lyon Todd & Peter Potter Claude Marks 
% Company of 25 includes: 
Anne McGarth, Barbara Oglivie, 
Margaret Ferguson, Pat Franklyn, James 
Brabazon, Edward Forsyth, Douglas 
Storm, Anthony Parker, Tom Criddle, 
Bertram Heyhoe. John Unicomb, George 
Cormack, John Dunbar 
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ANTON WALBROOK G&G EVELYN LAYE in 
‘© WEDDING IN PARIS” 
with JEFF WARREN 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 
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All Philips Tele- 


vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D_ for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
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View mod. Is. 
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Philips new aall- 
speed record-player 
—the Disc Fockey 
connects to your 
own radio and pro- 
vides excellent 
record reproduction 
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cost. 








RADIO 


Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 
range of models to 
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all tastes at prices to 
mit all pockets, 
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Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
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Featherweight Pick- 
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quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 
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artistes -— classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
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est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
CENTURY HOUSE 


*PHOTOFLUX” FLASHBULBS - ‘PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, BTC. 
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Evelyn Laye 
who has made a triumphant return to musical comedy on the occasion of her first 
appearance in the West End since 1945, when she was seen in ‘** Three Waltzes.” 
Miss Laye gives « most delightful performance in ** Wedding in Paris,’’ one of the 
best British musicals seen in London for some time and which has obviously settled 
down at the Hippodrome for a long and successful run. 


(Portrait by Roger Wood) 
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In addition to supplying make-up to the cast 
of ** The King and I,” Max Factor Hollywood were 
privileged to advise on all special make-up effects for this highly successful 
Musical. Due to over 40 years of intensive pioneering and development, 
Max Factor products are, today, the favourites of the world’s stage, 
screen and television stars, as well as of millions of women 
of all ages, in every walk of life. 


The King and |,”’ produced by Williamson Music Ltd, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
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Over the 


EVERAL of the new productions since 
last month have well deserved the excel- 
lent reception accorded them by press and 
public alike. After a disappointing crop of 
plays for some time past there are signs of 
a decided improvement of quality. In addi- 
tion to Giraudoux’s The Enchanted, at the 
Arts, now replaced by The Sun Room, by 
Romilly Cavan, plays which have made a 
good impression are John Whiting’s March- 
ing Song; Bridget Boland’s The Prisoner 
(both reviewed in this issue); Ronald 
Millar’s Waiting for Gillian, which was 
produced at the St. James’s too late for 
review, and, as we go to press, the new 
American arrival, Teahouse of the August 
Moon. The latter two of these, it is inter- 
esting to note, have been skilfully adapted 
from novels and in all cases the authors 
have been extremely fortunate in the com- 
panies chosen and some excellent acting 
awaits those who wisely make a point of 
visiting all four. 

New encouragement has also arisen for 
the almost lost cause of the British musical 
with the advent of Wedding in Paris, in 
which Evelyn Laye has returned to delight 
her loyal fans of yesterday and newcomers 
alike. 

Two recent casualties have been The 
White Countess, the new play by J. B. 
Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes, which this 
reviewer found pretentious and quite un- 
worthy of the dramatic skill of the Priestley 
we have known. Nor has Dodie Smith's 
return to the West End with J Capture the 





Footlights 


Castle, the dramatisation of her novel, met 
with a much better reception, and both 
these plays have now been withdrawn. 

I Capture the Castle was followed at the 
Aldwych on 30th April by Christopher Fry's 
new play, The Dark is Light Enough, with 
Dame Edith Evans, James Donald and 
Margaret Johnston in the leading rdles. 
The producer is Peter Brook and the 
designer Oliver Messel. 

At the Criterion on 29th April Linnit & 
Dunfee presented the new revue /ntimacy at 
8.30, with Joan Heal, Peter Felgate, Joan 
Sims, Ronnie Stevens and Geoffrey Hibbert 
included in a cast of ten. Since its first 
production at the New Lindsey Theatre on 
New Year's Eve, the revue has undergone 
many changes so that the Criterion Theatre 
production can be considered as virtually 
quite new. 

Trevor Howard will appear as Lopahin 
and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Madame 
Ranevsky (Miss Ffrangcon-Davies will be 
replaced in Charley's Aunt at the Strand 
Theatre) in The Cherry Orchard, which, 
directed and adapted by Sir John Gielgud. 
will open at the Lyric, Hammersmith, dur- 
ing the week of 17th May. The cast will 
also include Denys Blakelock, Esmé Percy, 
Robert Eddison, Pauline Jameson and 
George Howe. 

On ith May, at the Westminster 
Theatre (following the withdrawal of The 
Big Knife), Ralph Birch will present Leo 
Genn in The Bombshell, a new play by Val 
Gielgud. FS. 





Cover portrait: Dorothy Tutin and Michael Gwynn in 1 am a 1 Camera. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


‘Juno and the Paycock "—New Lindsey, 
30th March. 

‘Pal joey "—Princes, 3|ist March 

“The Enchanted "—Arts, Ist Apri! 

“Wedding in Paris ’—Hippodrome 
April. 

‘Saint Joan "—''Q,."’ 6th April. 

‘Hippo Dancing "—-Lyric, 7th April. 

“Marching Song’ — St Martin's, 
April 

“The Tempest '’'—Old Vic. 13th April 

“The Prisoner "—Globe, {5th April. 


* Juno and the Paycock ” 
(New Lindsey) * 


PROMISING season of Irish plays 

opened on 30th March with a fine 
production of Sean O’Casey’s masterpiece, 
Juno and the Paycock, the excellence of 
which continues to astonish. Here are just 
a few Dublin tenement dwellers winkled 
out of obscurity and set in dramatic focus 
whilst the cosmic forces of tragedy and 
comedy well up and possess them. At the 
New Lindsey the scene was alive from 
curtain-rise to curtain-fall as the closing 
events of Mrs. Boyle’s long struggle were 
depicted. 


Peggy Marshall’s vigour and dignity made 
“Juno” a very respectable woman who 
would lend a kind of distinction to even 
tenement surroundings, and Liam Redmond 
was a gentle, contemplative ‘“ Paycock.” 
whose query, “What is the stars? What 
is the moon?” struck an unusual note of 
profundity. The Boyles, indeed. seemed 
seedy bourgeois rather than vulgar. These 
two performances in particular were too 


fine for realism, but one would not willingly 
forego the artistry exhibited on these lines. 
Desmond Jordan, as Johnny, struck the 
chords of calamity so that they blended 
properly in the play’s symphony. As Mary 
Boyle, Doreen Keogh gave a demonstration 
of the Irish art of playing at the true 
imaginative level, ignoring superficial tricks. 
Harry Hutchinson perhaps came nearest to 
the book with a glorious presentation of 
the insidious weathercock, Joxer Daly. 
Nora O’Mahony’s delightfully ‘toney ” 
Maisie Madigan rather upheld the idea that 
the House of Boyle had become a trifle 
refined. 

What must be the most pointedly moving 
words ever introduced into realistic drama 
were finely spoken by Shela Ward (Mrs. 
Tancred) and Peggy Marshall. 

When all the players are so thoroughly 
in their parts and all the characters are so 
completely realised as on this occasion. 
production becomes a minor matter, but 
Gerard Healy, who directed, can be given 
credit for two cuts which tautened the action 
of a successfully unified performance. 

H.G.M. 


* Pal Joey ” (Princes) 

HIS latest musical from Broadway cannot 

be compared with the other recent 
importations at Drury Lane and _ the 
Coliseum. For one thing this show was 
originally unsuccessful in America and was 
first produced fourteen years ago, though 
its recent revival appears to have caught the 
fancy on both sides of the Atlantic. 


“ Pal 
Joey ” 


A scene from Jack 
Hylton’s successful 
presentation of the 
Rodgers-Hart musi- 
cal comedy at the 
Prince’s Theatre. 
L to R: Gladys 
(Jean Bramoton) 
and fellow  black- 
mailer, Ludlow 
Lowell (Lou Jacobi) 
meet their intended 
victims, Joey 
(Harold Lang) and 
Vera Simpson 
(Carol Bruce). 


(Picture by 
Roger Wood) 





While acknowledging the lively reception 
from the audience at the Prince’s this 
reviewer found Pal Joey extremely slow 
until the final scene of Act 1. It was not 
enough to be told that this is a clever satire 
on the seamier American night clubs of the 
late “thirties. It may be old-fashioned to 
say so but one prefers the hero of a musical 
to be moderately worthy and the innocent 
ingénue ultimately triumphant. Joey, how- 
ever, is a nasty piece of work, only rendered 
bearable by MHarold Lang’s undoubted 
personal attractiveness and excellent dancing. 

Having said this one must admit to a 
sneaking liking for the leggy and blatant 
cabaret girls and particularly their star turn, 
Gladys. One could not but fall under the 
spell of Carol Bruce, a most talented 
American star, whose performance was 
mature, neat and glossy. Her rendering of 
the now famous song “ Bewitched, Bothered 
and Bewildered” brought down the house. 

Pal Joey is the story of an unprincipled 
young man who sponges on a wealthy 
woman and aims to become a night club 
king until a couple of blackmailers cut 
across his dreams of success. There is a 
nice, wholesome little girl who might have 
put this hero on the straight, but, fortunately 
for her, Joey has other fish to fry. F-S. 


“The Enchanted ” (471s) 

N 1st April The Arts Theatre Club 

presented The Enchanted, a comedy by 
Jean Giraudoux adapted by Maurice 
Valency. Fantasy prevailed; the word 
“whimsy” was openly spoken in_ the 
intervals, Carefully avoiding comparison 
with Barrie, one might describe the play as 
an Ingoldsby Legend made into a ballet 
and descrited by Walter de la Mare. 

We were presented with a set of simple 
souls in a small French town where the 
people were happy and carefree and even 
accidents seemed beneficial. This unnatural 
state of affairs was attributed to the influence 
of the ghost of a young man who dis- 
appeared from the district after committing 
a crime of passion. Holding the view that 
people do not exist to enjoy themselves, an 
Inspector from the Ministry arrives to 
rectify matters. He has a hard task but he 
never loses his brash materialistic grip. 
Isatel, the school-teacher, is strongly drawn 
towards the ghost, but, just as she has 
established verbal contact, the Inspector 
has him shot. Mortal after all, he falls 
dead; only to be replaced by his ghost, and 
the campaign has to be renewed. A young 
civil servant delivers Isabel from Death’s 


A. E. Matthews 


who co-stars with Marie Léhr in ‘“‘ The Manor of 
Northstead * the new light comedy by William Douglas 
Home which, presented by Peter Saunders, had its first 
performance at the Duchess Theatre on 28th April. 
Wallace Douglas has directed. Décor is by Michael 
Weight. Peter Saunders already has two plays in 
the West End: *“* Witness for the Prosecution * (Winter 
Garden Theatre) and ‘* Mousetrap’? (Ambassadors). 
A fourth, * Spider’s Web,” starring Margaret Lock- 
wood, begins rehearsals in the late summer. 





enchantment in a lively fantiful-farcical 
finale in which the local doctor directs the 
exorcistic efforts of the entire community. 
The doctor is employed by the author 
throughout to change the mood of the play 
from the comic to the poetic fancy. 

Despite the author’s belief that the pro- 
ducer is of less importance than the writer 
and the actor, this is rather a producer's 
piece. A cast of twelve, plus six young girls 
flopping gently round like heavy white 
moths, needs the eye of a designer and the 
ear of a conductor and one must give John 
Fernald credit for skilful work. This was 
a production of particular worth, even by 
Arts Theatre standard. Fanny Taylor’s 
delicate sets, like traps to catch the intan- 
gible, were well suited to the fly-away 
conceits of the play. 

In the part of Isabel, Valerie Hanson was 
enchanting in her enchantment, extending 
the spell beyond the proscenium. Charles 
Lloyd Pack prepared the ground by por- 
traying a Mayor who was comic tut not 
ridiculous and Lionel Jeffries re-wound the 
spell when necessary as the Doctor who 
should have been a sorcerer. Emrys Jones 
was a very Satisfactory young lover and 





Peter Wyngarde a passionate eloquent ghost. 
Richard Warner grandly maintained the 
attitude of the Inspector from the Ministry 
who would not believe a word of it. 
H.G.M. 


“ Wedding in Paris ” (Hippodrome) 
HIS musical not only marks the trium- 
phant return of Evelyn Laye, in a 
captivating performance that outshines all 
her past successes, but in its own right here 
is a new British musical that can take its 
stand without fear of comparison. True the 
influence of the skilful American technique 
is obvious to eye and ear and the choreo- 
grapher, Walter Gore, is patently under the 
spell of Agnes de Mille. But we can salute 
without quibble an excellent team in Hans 
May (responsible for the music), Sonny 
Miller (lyrics) and Vera Caspary (the book). 
These three, with Charles Hickman produc- 
ing, have breathed new life into the rather 
fainting body of British musical comedy. 
Anton Walbrook partners Miss Laye with 
a developing sense of comedy and undimmed 
charm and newcomer Susan Swinford holds 
her own as Angy, the little American girl 
who sets out from the backwoods to marry 
a local boy whose job is in Paris. On the 
crossing in SS Queen Anne she meets first 
a young newspaper reporter (another admir- 
able performance by Jeff Warren) and then 
two sophisticates in the much - married 


Googie Withers 

who is co-starring in ** Waiting for Gillian,”’ the new 
play at the St. James’s, has of recent years greatly 
enh ed her reputati as a dramatic actress of 
outstanding talent. ‘** Waiting for Gillian” is by 
Ronald Millar, from the novel ‘* A Way Through the 
Wood,” by Nigel Balchin and other leading réles are 
taken by John McCallum and Frank Lawton. The 

play is dizected by Michael MacOwan. 
(Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 





Marcelle Thibault (Evelyn aye) and 
Jacques Devallée (Anton Walbrook), the 
latter falling heavily for Angy’s young and 
innocent charms. Needless to say _ the 
course of true love does not run smooth; 
her blundering pig-headed fiancé is soon 
shipped back to America, but at the eleventh 
hour, it is the nice young reporter who 
quite rightly wins the affections of the 
bride-to-be. The final elaborate Cathedral 
wedding scene is designed with a twist, the 
bride of the charming Jacques, when she 
turns round, proving to be the gay divorcée 
and not as we are led to believe, the little 
American girl. This was the only jarring 
note: nowhere we imagine would Madame 
Thibault be granted such a mammoth 
wedding scene, complete with veil and 
orange blossom and a dozen bridesmaids 
and more. A compromise might surely 


have been struck by making her just a merry 


widow! F.S. 


“Saint Joan” (“Q”") 
RANTED that the stage at the “Q” is 
small, and the time for rehearsals no 
doubt lamentably short, Esmé Percy’s pro- 
duction of the Shaw masterpiece was 
unexpectedly disappointing. 

It was not until the final scene in Act 1 
(set in the English tent) that the production 
really came to life, and this was in large 
measure due to some remarkably fine acting 
from Eugene Leahy as Pierre Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais; John Westbrook as 
Robert de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; 
and David March as John de Stogumber. 
These three succeeded in making this long 
and, as sometimes played, tedious scene, a 
highlight of the play. 

Rachel Kempson as the Maid was not 
successful in conveying the essential inno- 
cence and simplicity of the peasant girl, thus 
detracting from the significance of the 
Inquisitor’s final comments at the trial. 

Other performances worth mentioning 
were Robert Shaw as Dunois and Gareth 
Jones as an English soldier. L.M. 





Alec Clunes 


who is starring in Roger MacDougall’s new comedy 
“The Facts of Life’ which, presented by Henry 
Sherek, will have its first performance at the Duke of 
York’s on 4th May, after a short provincial tour. 
Following his big success in the leading réle in 
** Carrington, V.C.,"’ Mr. Clumes’ appearance in yet 
another modern play is eagerly anticipated. Hitherto 
this fine actor has been seen mainly in Restoration 
and Shakespeare roles, and for the most part at the 
Arts Theatre of recent years. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


“Hippo Dancing” (Lyric) 
OBERT Morley has provided himself 
with an outsize model in rip-roaring 
suburban tyrants in his new comedy, written 
with acknowledgments to a somewhat more 
subdued play by André Roussin. 

However, though the character of the 
rampaging hero has, we feel, been some- 
what Anglicised (though surely he would be 
called Jumbo over here, not Hippo), the 
main outline of the plot remains stubbornly 
French and a drawback to credulity in its 
pseudo - Tudor Golders Green setting. 
Harry Osborne (Robert Morley), Covent 
Garden fruit merchant, has a French wife 
(Zena Howard); two sons and a matter-of- 
fact mother (Mona Washbourne), Only 
one son, Roger (Jeremy Burnham) is seen, 
but very welcome is Henry Poole (Hippo’s 
cousin, most graciously played by Wilfrid 
Hyde White), who, we are quite wrongly 
led to believe, has had an affair with 
Hippo’s long-suffering wife. 

In the first half Hippo’s uncontrollable 
ragings are largely against his two sons, 
one of whom is having an affair with an 
Italian princess and the other agitating to 
be a dress designer, while in the back- 
ground is the non-stop vendetta against 
sundry motorists who back their cars into 
Hippo’s drive. 

Some half way through the play the 
tyrant’s eyes are opened and forthwith he 
becomes unnaturally docile, reasonable and 
apologetic. 

The play rests upon the over-powering 
performance of Mr. Morley, and there was 
sustained laughter; far more, in fact, than 
this reviewer was able to muster. F.S. 


“ Marching Song” (St. Martin's) 
HERE is quality in this new, haunting 
and symbolic play by John Whiting, 
whose previous work for the theatre has 
met with a mixed reception. 
Marching Song deals with the modern 


spiritual dilemma facing mankind. The 


canvas is wide, though the place is pin- 
pointed to an elegant house overlooking a 
European capital city which had suffered 
invasion and defeat in the last war, For 
the rest the serious theme is played out 
through the media of highly contrasted 
characters. There is the General, Forster, 
just released from prison and now threat- 
ened with a trial by his own people; the 
Prime Minister, John Cadmus, who follows 
a policy of ruthless expediency; the 
General’s mistress, Catherine de Troyes, 
who pathetically dreams of taking up life 
with her lover as though the prison sen- 
tence of seven years had never been; 
Harry Lancaster, the American film direc- 
tor, a bewildered creature of misgivings, 
who still hopes to find beauty where none 
exists, and the young girl, Dido Morgen, 
symbol of modern youth which has lost 
hope, with her lack of morals and desire 
to avoid human affection and all respon- 
sibility in life. 

The once brilliantly successful soldier had 
in the course of his last military action 
found his conscience but his impact with 
Dido for the moment stimulates his will to 
live, though in the end, disillusioned, he 
takes the way out demanded by Cadmus 
for the good of the country. The two 
women are left, the past and the present, 
and a note of hope is sounded when Dido, 





after a struggle, answers the older woman's 
call for human affection and understanding. 

In the leading réles, Robert Flemyng as 
the soldier, Diana Wynyard as the wealthy 
mistress, Hartley Power as the sentimental 
film producer, Ernest Thesiger as the Prime 
Minister and Penelope Munday as the girl 
give most moving performances. Reece 
Pemberton’s elegant setting is symbolic, and 
Frith Banbury’s direction measured and 
sure. 

This is a play of ideas written with an 
undeniable sense of theatre and we feel 
that from now on John Whiting can be 
numbered among our important play- 
wrights. FS. 


“The Tempest” (Old Vic) 

HE final production of the season is 

indeed a memorable one. The Tempest 
is a difficult play which exists on two planes 
at least, and much must always depend on 
the actual mechanics of production. Robert 
Helpmann in this revival has almost 
achieved the impossible, particularly since 
he was confronted with the season's per- 
manent weighty facade against which to 
weave the insubstantial magic island. 


David Hutcheson 


continues to delight audiences with his amusing study 
of a crying crooner in Vernon Sylvaine’s success‘ul 
comedy “As Long as They’re Happy,”’ which is 
enjoying a long run at the Garrick Theatre. 
(Picture by Kenny Parker) 


There are indeed many delights for eye 
and ear, for in addition to Mr. Helpmann’s 
balletic approach there are the rich cos- 
tumes and décor by Leslie Hurry and some 
entrancing music by Malcolm Arnold, 

The actors are undoubtedly well served 
by this nearly fautless background and are 
surprisingly successful in their interpreta- 
tions. Michael Hordern’s Prospero, regal 
and human at the same time, brings crystal 
clarity to Shakespeare’s symbolism. As 
onlooker of the young lovers and in the 
final epilogue he is most moving. Claire 
Bloom is delightfully innocent and tip-toe 
with expectancy as Miranda, and John 
Neville a handsome Ferdinand. Richard 
Burton, with voice in full volume, seems 
more mischievous than elemental as Cali- 
ban, and plays for laughs, only touching 
the primeval when, with astonishing 
agility, he strides around with both Trin- 
culo and Stephano on his back. These last 
are played with refreshing humour by 
Timothy Bateson and Laurence Hardy. 


Another most effective performance is 
that of Robert Hardy as Ariel: a parch- 
ment sprite of fairly solid proportions but 
most moving in his devotion to his master. 
The shipwrecked Royal party are also 
excellently played, Paul Daneman’s Gon- 
zalo in particular catching the eye and ear. 


Admirably appropriate too are Fay Comp- 
ton, Gwen Cherrell and Nancy Stewart as 
the Goddesses who, gloriously attired, rise 
out of the earth for the prenuptial celebra- 
tions, 

One can surely hope that this remark- 


ably successful production will not be 
limited to the short time left this season. 
FS. 


* The Prisoner ” (Globe) 

HERE are snatches of grim humour in 

Bridget Boland’s new play but one is 
left with a feeling of almost unbearable 
intensity. The theme is topical and urgent 
and fascinating because we in the West still 
do not know all the facts which lie behind 
recent baffling political trials beyond the 
Iron Curtain. 


In The Prisoner the author seeks to show 
how it comes about that a man as incor- 
ruptible as a Cardinal can be made to give 
a false confession of treachery in open 
court. As the play progresses one feels 
that Miss Boland became more and more 
absorbed in the actual characters of the 
two protagonists, the Prisoner and the 

(Continued on page 38) 





Player Eclipsed 
by Playwright 


by Eric Johns 


ANY playgoers have forgotten that 

Vernon Sylvaine was once an actor. 
As ten years have slipped by since he last 
appeared on the stage, in his own play, 
Madame Louise, at the Garrick, younger 
theatregoers may even be unaware that this 
prince of farce-writers ever trod the boards. 

Yet I always think of him as actor turned 
playwright. I first saw him as the insanely 
jealous Monsieur in Georg Kaiser’s Fire in 
the Opera House at the Everyman in 1930, 
when his highly emotional acting with Sybil 
Thorndike was the talk of London. He 
made a handsome aristocratic figure in black 
velvet knee breeches and a powdered wig. 
Many critics compared him to Henry 
Ainley, whom he resembled both in appear- 
ance and in voice. Young Sylvaine was 
deeply touched by these references because 
he considered Henry Ainley the greatest 
player he ever saw, on account of being 
equally successful as a leading man and as 
a character actor. Furthermore, as Fedya 
in Reparation, Ainley was the only actor 
who ever made him cry. 

When a youngster of twenty, Sylvaine 
cherished high ambitions as an actor, and 
joined a touring company of Mr. Wu, in 
which, as Nang-Ping, Evelyn Laye was 
gaining valuable early experience. He 
played various parts in London, appeared 
in New York, toured South Africa and was 
leading man in the Macdona Shaw Company, 
but the most impressive phase of his career 
came when he joined the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre in 1932. At that time 
Lionel Barrymore was his ideal and he 
tried to play character parts as he thought 
Lionel Barrymore would have played them. 
Birmingham playgoers still reminisce about 
his compelling performance in Musical 
Chairs as Wilhelm Schindler, the part 
Frank Vosper played in the West End. 

He had already teen dabbling in play- 
writing and in 1935 Kathleen O’Regan, Ion 
Swinley and Meriel Forbes appeared in one 
of his plays, And a Woman Passed By, at 
the Duke of York’s. It was not much of 
a success, but Sylvaine observed that his 
dialogue had the power to make audiences 
cry. The ladies used their handkerchiefs 
freely to dry their tear-stained cheeks. If 


Vernon Sylvaine in the days he played leading man 


only those tears had been caused by 
laughter, he considered the play might have 
won for him an enviable reputation as a 
dramatist! 


When it was withdrawn he saw the script 
in a new light and promptly re-wrote it as 
a farce. The next year it appeared at the 
Strand Theatre, as Aren’t Men Beasts! with 
Robertson Hare, Alfred Drayton and John 
Mills in the cast. Directed by Leslie 
Henson, it was a roaring success and 
Sylvaine was accepted as a farce-writer in 
the royal line. Robertson Hare and Alfred 
Drayton weze welcomed as a new comedy 
team for whom he wrote play after play, 
as Ben Travers had previously done for Tom 
Walls and Ralph Lynn. Since that time, 
seven Sylvaine farces have passed their 
300th performance in London and the author 
has slowly but surely eclipsed his own 
promising reputation as an actor. 


Sylvaine’s current play at the Garrick, 
As Long as They're Happy, provides Jack 
Buchanan and Dorothy Dickson’ with 
admirable comedy material and at the 
moment he is busily engaged on a film 
script for Norman Wisdom. He is the envy 
and model of every aspiring dramatist who 
wants to write successful comedies. Yet he 
confesses, in all sincerity, that his recog- 
nition as a dramatist has not given him 
anything like the glorious satisfaction he 
derived from playing Wilhelm Schindler. 
He often regrets that his commitments as a 
writer obliged him to devote less time to 


(Continued on page 14) 





HAMLET. 


WiLLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The covers of the Abbey Theatre and Edinburgh Festival Old Vic programmes mentioned in this article 


On Theatre Programmes by John Kilmartin 


HIS is not another of those diatribes on 

“why we are not getting the plays we 
should, or, the Paucity of Significant New 
Works.” I refer merely to those little 
pamphlets you buy in a theatre that tell you 
who is playing what, or, very occasionally, 
who is playing what and a little of the why 
and how. 

A few years ago, a theatre programme to 
me was just something tiat served to show 
the names of the players. You flicked it 
open in the middle, first try if you were 
lucky, thumbed over pages of advertisements 
for stockings and yoghourt if you were not. 
Then someone asked me to make a wood- 
cut for a cover design, and the subject 
immediately had interest. 

I was reminded of this in Dublin recently, 
when I paid threepence for an Abbey 
Theatre programme and saw Elinor Man- 
sell’s charming woodcut of 1899 on the 
dingy brown cover. 

Arriving home, I began to check through 
the multicoloured little pile that has come 
my way since last year. On top, not sur- 
prisingly since it had been purchased the 
previous night, was one of Lord Longford’s 
from the Dublin Gate. Its main claim to 
note was the price—Lord Longford’s pro- 


grammes for twopence and his watercolours 
for two guineas are both excellent value. 

Underneath came some Edinturgh Festival 
debris, starting with the Glyndebourne 
Rake's Progress. Quite a pleasant piece of 
work, with the details of cast, production 
staff and synopsis of scenes embellished by 
a record of the Glyndebourne seasons since 
1939, but no history of the work or notes 
on libretto and score. 

Wondering if the Opera Comique had 
done better, I dug up their pamphlet of 
July last year for the production of Le 
Libertin (The Rake’s Progress). It was one 
of those chunky white vaguely old-fashioned 
editions standard in the French National 
Theatres, but along with the history of the 
Comique and its managers, it did give 
photographs of the singers and the plot was 
outlined in both French and English, a 
surprising omission in the “ International ” 
Festival one. Unfortunately, it lacked 
photographs of the Wakhevitch décor, 
much worthier of record than Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster’s at Edinburgh, not only in being 
closer to Hogarth, but in its own robust 
right. 

A programme for Manon at the Rome 
Opera House was even more complete, 





being furnished with notes and photographs 
of Masseaet as well as illustrations of the sets. 

Back to Edinburgh. The Old Vic Hamlet 
programme, pleasant and unexceptional,.the 
Pilar Lopez ballet one small and utterly 
barren, The Confidential Clerk larger, with 
glossy cover, and pages of advertisements 
interpolated between each of the useful 
pages. None of these had a word of 
explanation in any language other than 
English. There must have been many 
foreign visitors as mystified as the Italian 
girl who sat beside me at the opera, and 
wondered what a rake was. 

Turning more programmes over, I felt a 
pleasant thrill of recollection as a Stratford 
Souvenir Booklet showed itself. It was full 
of first-class photographs and text, but 
completely lacking in matter on the magni- 
ficent King Lear at which it was purchased. 
The Souvenir of the Gielgud Way of the 
World at the Lyric, Hammersmith, was 
different in purpose. dealing with that pro- 
duction only, and very fine indeed. Beside 
it was the cast list, with a neat little sticker 
saying “ 3d.,” instead of the usual pompous 
—* Please refuse programme if this seal is 
broken.” I have never been able to under- 
stand why these stickers exist. Is it to 
excite anticipation at the jewels to be found 
beneath the invariably shabby exterior, or 
do managements really suspect that their 
ushers are likely to gather discarded pro- 
grammes furtively from the floor for resale? 

An Arts Theatre Club programme for 
Tobias and the Angel printed in blue and 
brown instead of the usual overworked red 
and black on glossy white, is an excellent 
example of a simple programme with no 
sticker nonsense. Perhaps it is just the Arts 
Theatre’s quaintly grotesque musician device 
that makes it so attractive. 

Now I find two very fine Paris pro- 
grammes, really corresponding to the Eng- 
lish idea of a souvenir, but sold without 
the option of a cheaper one. A little hard 
on the gallery’s pocket perhaps, but certainly 
worth the money in enlightenment. The 
first was for Psyche, a “ Tragi-Comedie- 
Ballet” performed by the “ Danseurs, 
Chanteurs et Comediens de Paris.” If that 
sounds too grandiose an announcement for 
a newly-formed co-operative. group of 
young people, working on the scheme of pay 
varies as box-office, be assured the perform- 
ance was as delightful as the programme. 

The latter contains the whole story of 
how Psyche was prepared as a court Diver- 
tissement at the Tuileries in 1671 by Moliére, 
Corneille, Quinault and Luli. There are 


notes on the music and choreography, 
facsimiles of the original cast list and the 
“Privilege du Roy,” photographs of the 
modern company and set, and a _ cover 
design from the original printed edition of 
the piece. All in all, it is a programme 
that could serve as a model for any not- 
too-often played period piece. A summary 
of the action in four languages is another 
of its virtues, but one perhaps unnecessary 
elsewhere than in Paris. 

The second Paris one I prize is for George 
Bernanos’ Dialogues des Carmelites at the 
Théatre Hebertot. The Hebertot is small. 
expensive, a “literary” theatre. This is 
reflected in the programme. If it is a play 
that needs explanation, being the only one 
the great novelist ever wrote, and as a film- 


Mademoiselle Francoise Spira as Psyché in “Psyché”’ 

at the Théatre des Champs Elysées, Paris, 1953. 

Photograph by John Kilmartin, author of this article, 

who is a young Australian actor who visited Europe 
last year. 


script at that, it gets it in full measure. 
Apart from details of cast and a discussion 
on problems of staging, you find a short 
biography of Bernanos with photostats from 
his notebooks, and quotations from his writ- 


ings to demonstrate his philosophy. It goes 
on to give the true history, as distinct from 
his adaptation, of the massacre of the nuns 
of Compiegne under the Terror, his approach 
to the incident by way of a novel of Gertrud 
von le Fort, and finally an extensive biblio- 
graphy for further reference. 

Now I am not suggesting that all pro- 
grammes should be like that. But when I 
reach the bottom of the pile, and find some 

(Continued overleaf) 





quite creditable little broadsheets (one with 
a cartoon of the set), that were given me 
gratis at the theatres in Madrid, I am surer 
than ever that something more than the 
average bald cast list could be produced for 
sixpence in this country. 

Then it might be possible for playgoers 
to keep programmes, not like a collection 
of matchbox tops, but to have a _ useful 
record of the features of interesting pro- 
ductions. 





Player Eclipsed by Playwright (Con:d.) 
acting. He finds it gratifying to slip unob- 
trusively into a theatre and watch the 
audience laughing at his lines, but he would 
still prefer to be swaying them as an actor 
in another dramatist’s play. 

As a farce-writer he finds London audi- 
ences the antithesis of those in the North 
of England, which makes one wonder why 
plays destined for the West End are some- 
times tried-out in Blackpool or Manchester. 
Sylvaine finds it comparatively easy to 
make Londoners laugh, but very difficult to 
make them cry; on the other hand, play- 
goers cry more easily in the North where 
it is very hard to provoke a smile. Sylvaine 
maintains that writing farce is a dramatist’s 
most difficult task; he defines it as “ dancing 


on a moonbeam of lunacy,” which explains 
why it is difficult for the author to discover 
a means of keeping his inspiration at concert 
pitch. After observing some of the evils of 
the evacuee system during the war, one can 
imagine Joan Temple writing No Room at 
the Inn, consumed with indignation and 
goaded by the white flame of anger. The 
writer who turns to farce has no such 
incentive because he invariably lacks first 
hand experience of the ludicrous situations 
he is expected to devise for his characters. 
For all that, Sylvaine never seems unin- 
spired, as one success succeeds another. 
Since neither Rotertson Hare nor Arthur 
Riscoe are appearing in As Long as They're 
Happy, he finds it gratifying to have practical 
proof that his comedy is not dependent for 
its success on teing performed by one 
specific team of comedians. The seeds bear 
fruit in more than one kind of soil. 
Sylvaine now longs to write a serious play 
that will run in the West End as long as 
Madame Louise or Aren't Men Beasts! 
After having kept audiences laughing for 
twenty years he will find it difficult to be 
accepted as a serious dramatist. Playgoers 
who adore Yvonne Arnaud did not take 
kindly to her when she assumed a serious 
réle in Colombe. 
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Right: Fraulein Schneider: Ach, 
But of course you can rent it. 
leave, 


du armer Junger. 


I will not have you 
You rent it for twenty marks. 


The opening scene in a room in Fraulein 
Schneider’s flat in Berlin, around 1930. 
Christopher Isherwood, struggling young 
author, asks his landlady if he can have the 
cheaper room across the corridor. Other- 
wise he cannot afford to stay. (Michael 
Gwynn as Christopher Isherwood and 
Marianne Deeming as Fraulein Schneider). 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Chris: Suppose you thought it was pretty to paint 
dirty pictures on them, would you do that too? 


Sally: Yes. You know, 
Not dirty pictures, 


that’s rather a good idea. 
but sort of stimulating ones. 

Christopher meets Sally Bowles for the first 
time. A friend of Fritz Wendel, Sally is an 
English girl employed in a Berlin cabaret, 
whose chief aim in life is to have a good 
time. She is vivacious, outspoken and un- 
deniably attractive, if completely amoral. 
(Dorothy Tutin as Sally Bowles and Robert 

Cartland as Fritz Wendel). 


OHN van Druten’s compelling play, 

which is adapted from the stories of 
Christopher Isherwood, seems certain to 
repeat its New York success, and has pro- 
vided Dorothy Tutin with another big 
opportunity in the rdle of the fascinating 
Sally Bowles. Miss Tutin has risen to the 
occasion magnificently, as has also Michael 
Gwynn in his first big West End part. 
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Camera’ 


at the 


New Theatre 


The play is directed by the author and 
the setting is by Boris Aronson. Donald 
Albery presents the play over here with 
Gertrude Macy and Walter Starcke. 

“IT am a Camera,” though interlaced with 
much humour, provides considerable food 
for thought; the characterisation is superb 
and the implications most searching. 





Fritz: You knew perhaps the play from 
Oscar Vilder, calling ‘“‘Lady Vinde- 
mere’s Fan’? 

Natalia: Called ‘* Lady Vindemere’s 
Fan."" By Oscar Vild! 


Fritz meets Natalia Landauer 
for the first time. She is the 
daughter of a wealthy Jewish 
store - owner in Berlin § and 
comes regularly to Christopher 
for English lessons. Christo- 
pher had been a bit nervous of 
introducing Natalia to the irre- 
pressible Sally, but Fritz goes 
out of his way to be charming, 
feeling that so much wealth is 
worth cultivating. (Renee 
Goddard as Natalia Landauer). 


Below: Chris: I think you're doing 
fine. I think you're wonderful Sally 
Sally: Do you, Chris, dear? I think 
you're wonderful too. We are going 
to be real good friends aren't we? 


Christopher and Sally are 

drawn to each other. It is the 

beginning of a strange, platonic 
relationship between them. 








Sally: 1 knew this was going to happen. 
I can’t have the baby, Chris. It’s 
awful because I want to. But not 
unless I’m married, and can look 
after it. 

Sally has taken over the bigger 

room vacated by Christopher 

and some three months later 
she tells him she is going to 
have a baby. The father is 

Klaus, former pianist at the 

night club where Sally works, 

who is now in England. A 

letter has just arrived from him 

telling Sally he has fallen in 
love with an _ English . girl. 

Christopher thinks that Frau- 

lein Schneider may be able to 

help. 


Below: Clive: I brought you these. 
Sally: Oh, Clive, how wonderful of 
you. 
Sally is relieved when the land- 
lady tells her of a doctor who 
can get rid of the baby, but 
plans are interrupted when her 
latest acquaintance arrives in 
the person of Clive Mortimer, 
an American with money to 
burn (Hugh McDermott). 


Below right: Clive: There’s a place 
I've heard of out on the Wannsee. 
The Regina Palast Garten. I thought 
we might drive out there for dinner. 


Sally: The three of us. 





Abo: left Sally: What do you think has been the 
matter with me? I was going to have a baby and 
the chap let me down. and I had to get rid of it 


Back in the flat and almost in the mood to 
reform, Sally tries to help Natalia when she 
confesses she has fallen in love with Fritz. 
Sally herself had been partly to blame for 
this outcome, but, feeling sure that Fritz’s 
intentions are not above reproach, she now 
advises the Jewish girl to try and forget him. 


Above: Sally: Clive, how wonderful of you! I was 
just saying to Chris that what I would like best in 
the world would be some champagne 


Sally’s good resolutions are thrown to the 
wind when Clive looks her up again. 


Left: Sally: This is marvellous. Just what the doctor 
ordered Let’s drink to Clive. Our best friend 


Bored with Berlin, Clive, out of the blue 

makes the astonishing suggestion that Sally 

and Christopher shall accompany him on a 

world trip, all expenses paid. Sally is beside 

herself with excitement, but Christopher has 
some pangs of conscience. 








M\)! 


Sally: Chris, what is it they say in German 
when you are going on a journey, and 
they want to wish you luck”? 

Chris: Hals und Beinbruch. 

Sally: What does that mean? 


Chris: Neck and leg-break. Supposed to 
stop you having them. 


Sally drinks to the new adventure. 


Sally: Look. Fritz, don’t you think this is 
wonderful? 


Fritz: But yes. That is extremely seduc 
tive. It is for a part in the movies? 


Sally: No. Its to wear. We are going 
away Fritz. Clive is taking us—all round 
the world. 


Five days later Fritz cails on his 
friend and finds Sally preparing 
her wardrobe for the trip. Fritz, 
however, is in no mood for these 
frivolities. He is very unhappy 
because he has fallen in love with 
Natalia, who now refuses to see 
him. 





ek aitie aod 


Left: Fritz: It is something I have never 
told anyone in my life before. But now 
| must make confession. I am a Jew. 


There are already nblings in 
Berlin of the forthcoming persecu- 
tion of the Jews and, with the 
Landauers threatened, Fritz’s con- 
science begins to trouble him. 


Below left: Sally: Will you be a liebling, 
and call the Adlon Hotel and ask for 
Mr. Mortimer? 


Worried by Clive’s non-appear- 

ance, Sally institutes enquiries and 

learns he has left Berlin, leaving 
his friends high and dry. 


Below: Mrs. Watson Courtneidge (Everiey 
Gregg): Sally, you haven't been drinking 
brandy, I hope. 


Sally's mother arrives unexpect- 

edly from England. Sally had 

weakly protected herself by saying 
she is engaged to Christopher. 








Natalia: I can put it on myself, 
Fritz: I know, but let me do it, please. 


A few days later there are anti- 
Jewish riots in the street and 
Christopher hurts his hand in 
defending Natalia, who is also 
slightly injured on the face. They 
return to find Fritz at the flat. This 
is the first time he and Natalia 
have met since their estrangement 
and in the ensuing touching scene 
it is plain that all will be well be- 
tween them and that Fritz will 
stand with her, whatever comes. 


Below: Sally: It wouldn't be any good 
Chris. I'd run away from you too, the 
moment anything attractive came along. 


The closing scene of the play. 
Sally’s return to _ respectability 
under the eagle eye of her mother 
had been short-lived. She comes 
to say goodbye to Chris before 
leaving for the Riviera with her 
latest attachment, a Yugoslavian 
film producer. Christopher, who 
intends to return to England, is 
left alone. The camera has taken 
all its pictures, and is now going 
away to develop them! 





Michael Gwynn 


| AM a Camera, the first John van Druten 
play to enjoy an unqualified success in 


London for over ten years, also brings 
Michael Gwynn recognition as a West End 
leading man. After some promising seasons 
at Stratford and one or two appearances at 
the Arts Theatre, he has “arrived” in the 
part of Christopher Isherwood. It is a 
curious dual rdéle, being both a compere 
and a leading character in the story. John 
van Druten’s play is adapted from stories 
by Christopher Isherwood. Apart from 
playing a dominant part in the plot, Isher- 
wood links all the scenes together by 
soliloguising on the action that has gone 
tefore and relating it to fundamental truths 
of life. He is depicted in the play, as a 
penniless young writer who gives English 
lessons in a room that stinks of failure. He 
is the camera with the open shutter; in a 
faded Berlin bed-sitting-room he sees all 
that happens on the eve of the Nazi régime. 
At the end of the play he closes the shutter 
and prepares to develop the pictures. 
Michael Gwynn was instantly fascinated 
by the part. He admired The Ascent of F.6 
and On the Frontier, plays which Isherwood 
wrote with W. H. Auden before the war, 
and he held John van Druten in equally 
high esteem. “He has never written a bad 
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Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-on 


play,” reflected Mr. Gwynn. “Some have 
not enjoyed long runs in London, but they 
were all excellent examples of the play- 
wright’s craft. 

“ Bearing all this in mind, I naturally 
approached / Am a Camera with a degree 
of excitement and considerable optimism. 
The play had a nostalgic appeal for me. | 
vividly remember those times when Hitler 
was just coming into power, those carefree 
days when a great drama was being enacted 
on the Continent. Most of us were only 
half-aware of the seriousness of what was 
happening and no one realised the ultimate 
consequences—that we were tumbling head- 
long into a second world war. Though 
I Am a Camera deals with events in Berlin 
twenty years ago, it is in no way dated. 
because it is primarily concerned with 
people, and people never date. 

“John van Druten’s dialogue is the 
actor’s delight. The play is very well 
written, without a superfluous word, so as 
long as the lines are spoken in the right 
manner, the story tells itself. As Isherwood 
in the play, I never have a scene of my 
own; | am always the observing camera 
and consequently only appear in other 
people’s scenes. Nevertheless because the 
character leads a convincing life in the play. 
I find it comparatively easy to create. The 
drama arises out of the characters them- 
selves; there is no question of a plot being 
superimposed upon them by the author. 
The characters, through being what they 
are, create their own story. 

“Chekhov’s plays have the same quality, 
as far as characterisation is concerned. 
though in other respects the two dramatists 
are in no way comparable. The relationship 
in the play between Isherwood and Sally 
Bowles, the amoral young English cabaret 
artist, is a curious one. Though the audience 
expect them to fall in love, they do no more 
than swear eternal friendship and he is 
never more than a necessary big brother to 
the little sister who is not very good at 
gold digging in a Continental capital city. 
As Sally, Dorothy Tutin has even eclipsed 
the sensational success she made in The 
Living Room. It is a dazzling star perform- 
ance, but in addition it is a genuine creation 
of character. Everybody who sees Miss 
Tutin’s Sally goes home feeling they have 
known her. She is a real person to them.” 
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ALEC GUINNESS as The Prisoner 


- The Prisoner ” 


CENES from Bridget Boland’s new and most dramatic play at 

Pictures by the Globe Theatre, in which Alec Guinness, Noel Willman and 
Anes MoBean Wilfrid Lawson, in the only three speaking parts, give outstanding 
performances The play, which is directed by Peter Glenville, with 

the setting by Felix Labisse, is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
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Interrogator: Stephen, I 
shall want you to stand 
by tonight. 


A moment early in 
the play during the 
remorseless interroga- 
tion of the Cardinal, 
whom the State seeks 
to prove an enemy of 
the people. No phy- 
sical torture is used 
directly, but the Pri- 
soner is kept ruthless- 
ly from sleeping, and 
in his cell and in the 
interrogation room a 
bright light pours 
down on him relent- 
lessly. L to R: Noel 
Willman as the In- 
terrogator, Timothy 
Findley as the Secre- 
tary, and Colin 
Douglas as the In- 
terrogation Room 
Warder. 


Prisoner: The heart’s very sound, yes, very sound 
indeed—I hope Lungs quite all right. nothing to 
worry about there. Continuous confinement is not 
usually recommended, of course, particularly if the 
quarters are damp— 


Interrogator: it's your mind we want. 
Prisoner: Vm a fool to admit it, but for the first 
time since I came into your prison, I’m afraid. 


The two men are intellectually well matched. 


Kenneth Edwards as the Doctor, who is 

not allowed to speak to the Prisoner, and 

Wilfrid Lawson as the lugubrious Cell 
Warder. 


but the Cardinal, who, as a member of his 

country’s underground movement, had stoic- 

ally suffered physical torture at the hands 

of the Gestapo, begins to feel fear under 
this more refined technique. 





Prisoner: Am 1 to. be 
allowed to pray? 


Interrogator: This is not 
your death. 


A cruder method is 
tried, not altogether 
to the liking, we 
gather, of the Inter- 
rogator, who is by 
profession a_ lawyer, 
doctor and _ trained 
psychiatrist, The cof- 
fin is not empty but 
contains the appar- 
ently dead body of 
the Cardinal's mother. 
However, in the end, 
it is this episode 
which gives the In- 
terrogator the first 
clue to a weakness in 
the Cardinal's 
defences. 





Prisoner: No! If she were a dog, there, it would Interrogator: You can't walk straight out of here in 
sicken you. You—you agreed to this? broad daylight into that. It’s madness! 
The Cardinal’s mother is only drugged, but Prisoner: Don’t clear the square. You can’t empty 
is to be sent to a cancer research hospital if the world for me for ever. Those are my victims, 
. : . d my judges, and my future. Let the tay. I’ 

he does not sign the confession, The Pri- going Out smong them. I'm ready. 
soner is ultimately prepared to sacrifice his 

mother, whom he has not loved since child- 
hood, and the Interrogator, relentlessly 
pursuing this opening, finally extracts a 

confession of a priest’s moral failure. 


After his personal confession comes the 

trial and seeming defeat and disgrace; but 

the final spiritual victory is with the 
Prisoner as he faces life again. 
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Readers Forum 


FTER much annoyance I feel compelled 
to express my strong disapproval of 
modern theatregoing manners. 

My complaint is not so much against 
rustling sweet papers, which are annoying 
but infrequent, as against things such as 
the burst of applause which greets the 
initial entry of any famous actor or actress 
in a play. This applause is well meaning 
but holds up the action of a play and ruins 
the atmosphere. 

Something equally annoying is the loud 
expression of agreement on the part of a 
member of the audience with a sentiment 
expressed by a character on the stage. | 
experienced this to an excess in an important 
suburban theatre recently, and when my 
companion gave the person a frosty stare 
he turned on us and called us—among other 
things—miseries. 

Could not politely worded notices con- 
cerning this sort of behaviour be put in 
theatres and their programmes as part of a 
campaign to arrest this irritating contem- 
porary trend. 


London, S.W.12. M. R. Shannon 


HAVE often wondered how different 

many theatrical careers would have teen 
had certain actors and actresses been taller 
or smaller, fatter or thinner, more beautiful 
or more ugly. It is disturbing to realise 
what a great deal depends on the accident 
of physical appearance. 

If, for example. Emlyn Williams had been 
a bigger man physically, would he have 
made his name as a great Shakespearean 
tragedian and never have delighted us with 
his own plays and his unusual readings from 
Dickens? Or would the many beautiful. 
tut very young actresses, who have already 
reached the heights, have been handicapped 
until their talent had overcome an unpre- 
possessing appearance? 

I should be interested to hear other views 
on the subject. 
Great Ayton. 


Gillian Hush 


OME months ago I was asked to join 
one of a number of coach parties going 

to see The Sleeping Prince at Newcastle. at 
a cost of between fifteen shillings and a 
pound. The same week I attended a reper- 
tory performance (a ninepenny ‘bus ride 
away) of The Deep Blue Sea, where the 
theatre was less than half full. I should 


Once again space permits of the inclusion of a selection 
of letters from readers. Correspondence (brief please!) 
on theatrical subjects is invited. 


say that this particular rep. company is 
unusually good, and the production not 
noticeably worse than the one I saw in 
London eighteen months ago. 

This seems to me to underline the menace 
of the star-system to the living, nation-wide 
theatre. The local public were not prepared 
to pay three-and-ninepence to see a first- 
class play beautifully performed. But they 
did not hesitate to invest a fifth of their 
average weekly earnings to  see—not 
Rattigan’s new play, but Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh. The quality of these players is not 
in question; what matters is that had they 
been in Charley's Aunt or White Cargo the 
same people would have flocked to them. 

Local reps. in particular feed the West 
End with players and could, if their audi- 
ences were half alive, feed it with plays too. 
Such a feeding would ensure a_ healthy 
theatre tomorrow. Without it, and with only 
this semi-hysterical star-worship, tomorrow 
bids fair to lack both plays and players. 
I wonder if this experience is a common 
one throughout the provinces? For if it 
is, the sooner we replace our crimson tabs 
with crepe and deck our deserted stalls with 
wreaths, the sooner we shall truly reflect 
the state of the theatre today. 
Middlesbrough. A. E. Claydon 


DMIRABLY the Old Vic have gone 

forth on their brilliant venture’ of 
presenting the entire First Folio of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. For those who have had 
the good fortune to see this season’s superb 
Company, to enable them to remember 
some of the finest moments of drama or 
most delightful moments of comedy (which 
it will be hard to forget anyway), could the 
Old Vic present annually an Old Vic 
calendar? What I have envisaged is one 
in which every month depicts a scene from 
one of the past season’s repertoire. 

Apart from the happy memories it would 
give to those who have seen the productions. 
it might quite possibly afford considerable 
interest to those who had not been able 
to go to Waterloo Road. And this above 
all could not such a souvenir be used to 
supplement funds for such a fine cause as 
the Old Vic Trust? 
London, W.2. 


C. G. Hore 


The usual award of 10/6 each is made to M. R. 
Shannon, Gillian Hush and A. E. Claydon. 





The opening scene in the 
office of Goodwin-Pincus 
on 7th Avenue in New 
York. The partners are 
discussing with their 
dress designer the par- 
lous condition of the 
business. E tt: 2 
Joseph Buloff as Max 
Pincus, Ron Randell as 
Johnny Goodwin = and 
Guido Lorraine as 
Ferelli. 


Johnny Goodwin's wife 
calls in with their son 
Marty. It is Mrs. Good- 
win’s birthday but her 
husband is unable to 
take her out to lunch be- 
cause, out of the blue, 
they are expecting an 
important buyer. (Peggy 
Livesey as _ Frances 
Goodwin and David 
Cole as Marty Goodwin). 


Pictures by 
Denis de Marney 





“< The Fifth Season ” 


at the Cambridge 


HIS new American comedy by Sylvia Regan has introduced 

the American actor Joseph Buloff to West End audiences, 
who have immediately taken him to their hearts. The play tells 
of the trials and troubles of a New York gown establishment 
and how the partners in the end extricate themselves from their 
difficulties. Mr. Buloff, as the partner who bears the brunt of 
many misfortunes, gives a wholly delightful comedy performance 
and is well supported by other members of the cast, including 
Ron Randell, Peggy Livesey, Honor Blackman, Campbell Singer 
and Jennifer Phipps. Richard Bird directs and the scenery is 

designed by Paul Sheriff. 
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A bevy of mannequins is hastily 
assembled for the unexpected 


visit of Miles Lewis, an important 
buyer. L to R: Joy Parker as 
Miriam Oppenheim, book-keeper 
turned mannequin in the emer- 
gency, Jennifer Phipps as Shelly. 
Hildy Christian as Caroline, Eliza- 
beth Wallace as Midge and Anne 
Valery as Dolores, 


The buyer is duly impressed by 

the models and places a _ large 

order. (Campbell Singer as Miles 
Lewis, with Shelly). 
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Some seven months later, 
in the following December, 


the chief model, Lorraine 
McKay (Honor Blackman), 
demands to see Johnny 
Goodwin. These two have 
just returned from a_busi- 
ness trip on which they 
were showing the Goodwin- 
Pincus “Line,” and during 
which an affair developed 
between them which Good- 
win now wishes to forget. 








Troubles come fast for 
Goodwin when, exasperated 
by his partner, he defiantly 
decides to take Lorraine out 
that night, only to find her 
with Martin Lewis. The 
latter, annoyed by the in- 
trusion, says he will stop 
payment of his cheque to 
the business. Then Good- 
win’s wife discovers. the 
truth about her husband's 
trip, though Pincus does his 
best to draw off the scent. 





oT tam 


Pincus is overjoyed when he discovers that 
his book-keeper, Miriam, has so arranged 
things at the bank that Martin Lewis can- 
not stop payment, and, on top of this, by 
some astute bargaining he improves the 
business deal with the buyer. 


The following morning Mrs. Goodwin 

decides to leave her husband and calls, in 

his absence, on Pincus for some money. He 

gives her a cheque and she goes off to the 
station. 


Mrs. Goodwin, having discovered that Pincus’s cheque was 
Just before 


The final scene in the play. 

signed * Santa Claus,” is forced to return, and she makes it up with her husband. 

the final curtain a new and important client is announced and feverish preparations are made 
for his reception. 
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Echoes from Broadway 
New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Mawby Green 


Correspondent 


EVERAL years ago the drama critic of 
the New Yorker magazine, Wolcott 
Gibbs, wrote a comedy, Season in the Sun, 
which received rave notices from his fellow 
critics and lasted the year out but should 
have gone two or three in face of the praise 
it had received. But obviously the word 
spread rapidly that it was not a very funny 
play and the reviewers had been “ nice” to 
it. A similar situation has again arisen 
with King of Hearts, directed by Walter F. 
Kerr, the drama critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and co-authored by his 
wife, Jean, with Eleanor Brooke. Although 
the notices generally were considerably less 
enthusiastic than for Season in the Sun, they 
were loaded with “quotes” for the daily 
advertisements, principally in praise of the 
funny dialogue, and the feeling again is 
that the critics had been “ nice” to it, par- 
ticularly since the plot is laboured and the 
central character much too obnoxious to 
be enjoyed. 


He is a highly successful cartoonist and a 
complete megalomaniac, and for some un- 
fathomable reason, his secretary does not 
see through him until the third act, allow- 
ing herself to be engaged to him for the 
other two-and-a-half. She is saved by a 
shy, young man, hired to “ghost” the 
comic strip. He not only brings her love 
but knows how to become pals with her 
adopted son—the lad having previously and 
wisely kept his distance from the overbear- 
ing cartoonist, who could only see in him 
a disturbed child. 

With such a slight premise to go on, the 
dialogue must naturally carry the burden 
if the play is to get by, and while the 
authors get off several very funny lines, 
there seems to be a strain over the entire 
evening, as though they cannot bear to let 
a line go by without at least trying for a 
joke or a quip. It is like finding yourself 


at a party seated between two terribly clever 
women determined to prove it and, after 
awhile, you begin to hope they will shut 
up soon and give someone else a chance. 

In order to get away with the réle of the 
cartoonist, the actor must simply ooze a 
personal charm and Donald Cook does not 
quite have it. In the more conventional 
parts of the young lovers, Jackie Cooper 
and Cloris Leachman are completely en- 
gaging, and Mr. Kerr's direction is as slick 
and professional as you would hope for 
from a drama critic. 


A few nights later a domestic comedy, 
Anniversary Waltz, by Jerome Chodorov 
and Joseph Fields, opened to divided 
notices, but those reviewers who did not 
enjoy the play made sure nothing favour- 
able about the writing could be found in 
their reviews to quote. While Anniversary 
Waltz is no more inspired in its concep- 
tion than King of Hearts, and its dialogue 
more corny than clever, it did, if anything, 
win more laughs from the audience than 
its predecessor. A strong effort for a run 
is being made by its producers, Joseph M. 
Hyman and Bernard Hart, and it might 
prove still another healthy example of 
divided notices not automatically meaning 
failure. 

The plot has to do with Alice and Bud 
Walters, the parents of two, still very much 
in love, and currently preparing to cele- 
brate their fifteenth wedding anniversary. 
But Bud does not like his in-laws, nor tele- 
vision, and a TV set is her parents’ anni- 
versary gift to them. As_ the party 
progresses and more liquor is consumed, 
Bud reveals he and Alice had been lovers a 
whole year before their marriage, Her 
parents become inordinately upset, storm- 
ing out of the apartment, leaving Bud to 
give vent to his fury by kicking in the TV 
set. The second act continues the feud, 





GRAND PRIX 


* 
THE ACADEMY CINEMA 


., THE WAGES OF FEAR. ¢ 


CANNES 


1953 
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Echoes from Broadway (end. 


Shirley Booth and Wilbur Evans in a scene from 
*“*By the Beautiful Sea,’ the new American musical 
reviewed on this page. (Picture by Vandamm) 
with the additional complication of their 
precocious daughter bringing up for dis- 
cussion on a television panel show her 
parents’ pre-marital relationship, until Bud 
walks out on his family. By the middle of 
the third, he is back home contrite and 
begging forgiveness, which is granted only 
when Alice learns she is pregnant once 
again. 

Directed by Moss Hart and starring his 
wife, Kitty Carlisle, with Macdonald Carey, 
Anniversary Waltz has also been given that 
Broadway slick, professional, fast-paced, 
smash hit treatment, and it is now up to the 
word-of-mouth publicity whether that status 
is eventually achieved. 

The Magic and the Loss by Julian Funt 
is a reasonably thoughtful, not very exciting 
problem play of the career woman of to- 
day, distinguished by a most sensitive per- 
formance in the leading réle of Uta Hagen. 

Grace Wilson, who divorced her husband, 
accusing him of “resignation and with- 
drawal,” in his choice of being a professor 
in a small college, is desperately striving for 
a vice-presidency in the high-powered 
Madison Avenue advertising firm where she 
works. She is also having an affair with an 
account executive there, hoping he will 
propose, and, at the same time, raising a 
teen-age son. At the second act climax, she 
has lost all three in rapid succession and 


she puts the blame on the fact that as a 
woman she is not “submissive” enough. 
Things are a little brighter for Grace at 
final curtain time with the vice-presidency 
coming through, but the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that it is still a man’s world. 

A London production of The Magic and 
the Loss has been announced by Mark 
Marvin with Constance Cummings men- 
tioned for the lead. 

It is difficult to sit through a musical 
starring Shirley Booth and come out com- 
plaining, but By the Beautiful Sea, with 
book and lyrics by Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields and music by Arthur Schwartz, just 
should not have happened to her. She is 
still very much the brightest light in this 
huge production, being her warm-hearted, 
radiant, amusing self, but hardly ever in 
her long career has Miss Booth had such 
feeble material to work with. Hers is a 
triumph of personality over matter. 

This musical takes place in Coney Island 
during the 1900’s and the plot, unfortu- 
nately, is just about as dated. Lottie Gibson, 
a vaudeville performer and owner of a 
boarding house, falls in love with Dennis 
Emery, a Shakespearean actor, so dead 
broke because of his alimony payments to 
his ex-wife that he cannot get his scenery 
out of “hock” to open at the Brighton 
Theatre. Lottie parachutes out of a balloon 
to raise this money but the course of true 
love still cannot run smooth until his 
obnoxious daughter is made to see that 
underneath her flashy exterior, Lottie is the 
right mother for her. 

The music and lyrics are no more 
original, with a revival of “In the Good 
Old Summertime” by Ben Shields and 
George Evans being the high spot of the 
score. Miss Booth, however, is on hand to 
“sell” in her inimitable nasal twang, 
several comedy and sentimental numbers; 
Wilbur Evans to robustly bellow the bal- 
lads, and a hefty negress, Mae Barnes, to 
pound out the rhythm numbers, all doing 
more for the songs than they do tor them. 


The successful American play, Teahouse 
of the August Moon, John Patrick’s adapta- 
tion of the novel by Vern Sneider, is now 


in London at Her Majesty's Theatre. Wil- 
liam Sylvester and Eli Wallack are the 
stars in the réles played on Broadway by 
John Forsythe and David Wayne. Others 
in the London cast are Lionel Murton, John 
Bushel, Chin Yu, Guy Kingsley Poynter 
and Gaylord Cavallaro. The play is direc- 
ted by Robert Lewis with settings by Peter 
Larkin and costumes by Noel Taylor. 





Municipal 
Venture in 
Hornehureh 


The Queen’s Theatre 


Sir Ralph Richardson with the Mayor 
on the occasion of the official opening 
of the Queen's Theatre on 21st Septem- 
ber 1953. Formerly a cinema, there 
was talk prior to 1939 of conversion 
into a community hall, but after the 
war it was decided to reconstruct the 
building as a theatre. 


HE Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, was built by 

the Municipality and, probably for the first time, 
a Committee of a U.D. Council is running a company 
as a fortnightly Rep. Stuart Burge, the enthusiastic 
Director of Productions, recently told ‘* Theatre 
World ” about the encouraging progress made. 

** So far,” reported Mr. Burge, *“‘ the company is not 
costing the ratepayers anything’and has probably made 
some profit since its debut in September of last year. 
This is without any aid from the Arts Council beyond 
the usual subsidy of coach parties from surrounding 
districts. 

“* The capacity is rather too small to be satisfactory 
(380) so that the budget has to be very carefully 
controlled, but we have, so far, had an average attend- 
ance of 85 per cent.—some plays have gone up to 90 
per cent. and 95 per cent.—so that a very high standard 
of presentation and acting has been possible. 

*** Ring Round the Moon,’ ‘The Deep Blue Sea,’ 
* Deep Are the Roots,’ ‘ The Living Room,’ efc., have 
done almost as well as the more obviously popular 
pieces like ‘See How They Run’ and ‘ Present 
Laughter,’ and have justified inclusion in the Spring 
programme of ambitious productions like *‘ The Lady’s 


Not for Burning’ and ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ 

“It seems quite plain that if a municipality of 
160,000 population has the foresight to build a 
theatre of about 600 capacity and puts a really first 
class company into it under its direct management and 
on a fortnightly basis (old-time weekly Rep. standards 
are no longer acceptable to today’s public with so 
many aMernative diversions to attract them) there is 
the likelihood that they will have an amenity that 
actually makes a profit and there is no better recom- 
mendation to any ratepayers than that, because no 
swimming bath, crematorium or public park ever did. 

‘“*The audiences at Hornchurch have been full of 
enthusiasm and I think that is largely because they 
regard it as their own theatre and also because really 
first class acting will always sell well. The company, 
the nucleus of which has remained largely the same 
since we opened has included David Dodimead, 
Christopher Burgess, David Carr, Charles Rea, Tom 
Chatto, Marion Mathie, Brenda Saunders, Jill Raymond, 
Margaret Diamond, Donald Eccles, Yvonne Furneaux, 
Rosalind Haddon, Jane Eccles, Joan Seton, Lally 
Bowers and Marten Tiffen. 

** The designer is Jean Love.”’ 


Left: A scene from 
the company’s excel- 
lent production of 
Ring Round the 
Moon with, L-R: 
Janet Mackenzie, 
Marion Mathie, 
David Carr, Maureen 
Swanson and Chris- 
topher Burgess. 
The Queen’s Theatre 
is very fortunate in 
its Director of Pro- 
ductions. Stuart 
Burge, who has had 
a wide experience in 
all branches of the 
theatre, was before 
the war in the Old 
Vic Company and 
with the Oxford Rep. 
After the war he was 
with the Bristol Old 
Vic, The Young Vic, 
Windsor and Guild- 
ford Reps, and at the 
Arts Theatre. He 
co-produced Britten’s 
Let's Make an Opera 
at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, and _ has 
been guest producer 
on numerous occasions. 


(Picture by Edward G. Bent) 
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“The Love Mateh”’ 


at the Palace 


T WAS not altogether expected that this homely Lancashire 
comedy would settle down to such a successful run in the 
West End, particularly as the theatre chosen was the Palace, home 
of so many lavish musical shows. But Glenn Melvyn’s unpreten- 
tious play, which had its first performance in London on 10th 
November, maintains its lively run and Arthur Askey continues 
to delight his admirers in the réle of Bill Brown, the North 
Country football-mad engine driver. Football provides the back- 
ground of this often witty domestic comedy, the setting being a 
Lancashire town that boasts two football teams. Jack Hylton 
presents the play, which is directed by Richard Bird. 
34 


The Brown family at tea. 
L to R: Arthur Askey 
as Bill Brown, the engine 
driver who has a passion 
for football, Thora Hird 
as Sal, his wife, and Ian 
Gardiner as Percy, their 
son, who is a promising 
young footballer. 


Mrs. Brown and Percy 
are amazed to hear that 
the new lodger, Arthur 
Ford (Jay Denyer) is a 
football referee. 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 








Bill Brown leaves for work with his mate, Bill Brown congratulates his son Percy who 

Wally Binns, the stoker (played by the has been signed up for a professional foot- 

author, Glenn Melvyn, who gives an ball team. (Right, Barbara Miller as Emma 
excellent comedy performance). Binns). 


Below: “Gormless” Alf Hall (Danny Ross) comes to woo the Brown's daughter, Rose 
(played by Anthea Askey, Arthur Askey’s daughter). 





Rose, who is very fond of dancing and ulti- 

mately winner of a local dance contest, is 

warned by her father not to be late home 
that night from the dance. 


Below: The scene when Wally Binns carries 

in his friend after a street accident in which 

Bill has been knocked down by a car driven 

by the young lady on the right (Janet Davies). 

This prevents the irate engine driver from 
going to the big football match. 


ard 


Bill proves a tiresome patient, and finally his bed is brought down into the sitting room 
and family and friends gather to listen in to the commentary on the football match in 
which the Browns’ son, Percy, is playing. 
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A recent por- 
trait of Ludwik 
Solski, now in 
his 100th year. 


ORE than 70 years ago the famous 

Polish actress Helena Modrzewska 
prophes:ed a great future for a young actor 
who played Sir Andrew Aguecheek to her 
Viola in Twelfth Night. Fifty years ago, 
that actor, then a man with more than two 
decades of stage experience behind him, 
took part in the first performance at the 
Julius Slowacki Theatre in Cracow. On 
20th March of this year the same actor 
celebrated his ninety-ninth birthday by 
playing a leading réle at the Julius Slowacki 
Theatre; not as a special anniversary event, 
but in the ordinary course of his daily work 
which has gone on uninterrupted, except 
for the period of the Second World War, 
for eighty years. 

To the audiences who 
masterly comic performance 
The Big Fish, Ludwik Solski is a national 
institution. He has played over 1,500 réles, 
of an exceptionally wide range, in both 
Polish and European classics. He has inter- 
preted the works of Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Schiller, Ibsen, Goldoni, Chekov, and Shaw; 
and during his forty years as theatre director, 
up to 1939, he introduced the works of the 
major contemporary Polish dramatists to the 
public. 

In 1945 he bounded back into the theatre 
to join in rebuilding the cultural life 
shattered by the war. When he might have 
been a respected retired nonogenarian he 
was energetically touring remote villages 
and towns. It is not surprising that Ludwik 
Solski should be regarded with deep affection 
both at home and abroad. 


applaud his 
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‘FOR THOSE WITH A TASTE FOR THE BEST ”’ 
SUCHARD- CHOCOLATE LTD. LONDON S.E.16 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Director: EDWARD STANLEY 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1954 are 
now being arranged. 





For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Director 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
c/o THEATRE ROYAL 
BRISTOL I. 
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LIGHTING 


| Everything from a sheet of Gelatine to a 
COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME 


Ask us for illustrated catalogue W651 
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§ TRAFFIC ST (Tel 88213 7 lines) NOTTINGHAM 
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Where to Dine 
before and after 
the Gheatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Hdte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE -CERRARD 9585 G&G 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
7—11.30 p.m. 


‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST’ 





ST MARTIN’S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 
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| have the only three speaking parts. 
| is a deep spiritual issue here which tran- 
| scends the immediate political theme, and 


New Shows Reviewed (( ond.) 


Interrogator, who, with the cell warder 
representing the disinterested common man, 
There 


The Prisoner, humbling himself after his 
former arrogance is the true victor, When 
ultimately he denies himself the physical 
death which is his easy way out, a seed is 
sown which even threatens the firm if mis- 
guided philosophy of The Interrogator. 
Alec Guinness gives an exceedingly clever 
and perfectly timed performance in the 
complex réle of the Cardinal, and Noel 
Willman is no less successful as the In- 
terrogator. There is welcome light relief 
in Wilfrid Lawson’s warder, a universal type 
this, from Shakespeare’s days onwards. 
Peter Glenville’s preduction is taut and 
the setting by Felix Labisse solid and 
unobtrusive. FS. 


“ The Fire Eaters ” 
(Theatre Royal, Stratford) 


‘Oe 3@th March Theatre Workshop pre- 
sented the London premiére of The 
Fire Eaters, a play with which Charles Fenn 
won the Arts Council Award. The scene 
is laid in French Indo-China and in the 


Winifred Atwell 


the popular coloured star, who recently returned from 
a holiday in Madeira to the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
where she is appearing in *“‘ Pardon My French.” 
(Portrait by Rimis) 





ceurse of the action a lead mine is taken 
by the natives and retaken by the French, 
all workings being destroyed in the conflict 
and most of the characters being killed. 


The central figure is an American doctor, 
who arrives at this remote mine for no 
clear reason, stays with the manager, falls 
in love with his wife, tends the wounded 
on both sides, and departs with the retreat- 
ing natives. The play is not over-weighted 
with dialectic but a reasonable amount of | 
balanced argument is naturally introduced. 
The Arts Council’s 2ward would seem to | 
provide further evidence of the present 
medium level of writing for the stage, for 
the play, though well constructed, does not 
excel in such matters as characterisation 
and moving dialogue. 


The acting was undistinguished but the | 
words came over well. George Luscombe 
sustained the leading réle of the American 
doctor. Howard Goorney made a good job 
of the part of the captain of the Resistance 
movement, and Gerard Dynevor did neat 
work as a Chinese servant. Joby Blanshard 
as the manager. Marjorie Lawrence as his 
wife and Julia Jones as a native nurse had 
important parts which interested but 
remained rather cold. There was a very 
good set, designed and made by the com- 
pany. Joan Littlewood produced. 

H.G.M. 


The 
Englishman's 
Guide to 
Smirnoff 


The Island Race are 
among the world’s most 
discerning drinkers. 

They are, however, 
notably conservative in 
their tastes, preferring 
to stick to what they 
know than experiment 
with alien beverages of doubtful potency 
Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 
other lands, we gladly provide a few facts 
about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 





3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,” 
especially when accom- 
panied by savouries. 


“ Magic ” (New, Bromley) 
f~ 6 K. CHESTERTON'S play. Magic, was | 

. not so much revived as made use of 
in this production. It was written. so 


no stronger than your Gin, 
Whieky or Rum. 


2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 


memory informs. in brilliant dialocue 
svarkling with irruntions of paradox, on the 
theme of faith and its necessity. One of 
the characters was an acknowledeved char- 
latan, a professional coniurer. Somebody 
at Bromley had the idea of casting a real 
coniurer for the part. Having a coniurer. 
why not real tricks? 
had to be omitted to make time for them. 
and the result was strips of Chesterton as a 
framework for The Great Masoni, his 
Chinese lady assistant Shan and their con- 
juring paraphernalia. The coniuring was, 
if not alwavs successful, very good enter- 
tainment of its kind. 


For the play as written, Michael Gover 
made the best showing as the Duke. 
part is a gift to an actor and Mr. Gover 
discharged all the eccentric nobleman’s 
glorious irrelevancies with full effect. 

There was a tasteful setting by Paul 
Mayo, H.G.M. 





Of course. dialogue | 


The | 
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ene of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 
long drinks. 





in this country according 
to the traditional recipe 
used by Pierre Smirnoff, 
purveyor of Vodka to the 
Imperial Court of Russia. 


* To say nothing of the Scots, the Welsh anc 
those of the Irish whose pleasures know no frontier 


Try a MOSCOW MULE (1 part Smirnoff 
Vodka, juice of } Lemon; add ice and fill up 
with Ginger Beer. Garnish with slice of 
Lemon and stir gentiy). Also a sMIRNOF) 
& TONIC (1 part Smirnoff Vodka poured over 
several ice cubes in a long glass. Fill up with 
Tonic Water and garnish with slice of Lemon 


THE GENUINE 


Smirno 


VODKA 


WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 


1818 


Obtainable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bar. 


Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fls., Oval Rd., Regents Park, London, N.W 


Sole distributors in United Kingdom. W 


& A. Gilbey, Lrd 





Theatre Bookshelf 


Future Indefinite by Noél Coward (Heine- 
mann, 21/- net). 

Mr. Coward's luminious second volume 
of autobiography covers the war years and 
is thus more detailed than the previous 
work, taking in a range of Mr. Coward's 
war-time activities which are strictly speak- 
ing outside the theatre. This adds to the 
overall interest and permits of the inclusion 
of an unusual number of personal pic- 
tures which are in a way a welcome relief 
from the normal stereotyped scenes from 
plays which occur over and over again in 
stage biographies. 

The book opens in June 1939, shortly 
after which month the author visited the 
danger spots of Europe, including Warsaw. 
Danzig and Moscow. We are reminded 
also that during the course of his world- 
wide tours during the war years, when he 
gave concerts in numberless cities and 
service camps, he also met Roosevelt at the 
White House and talked with many Ameri- 
can high-ups. 

Noél Coward’s unique personality breaks 
through constantly in this taut and frank 
narrative. In his opening remarks he 
points out that his first autobiographical 
volume, Present Indicative, finished in 1931. 
and that he has not covered the period 
between that year and 1939. We can only 
hope that another volume will be forth- 
coming and that there will be no further 
gaps. 


On Stage for Notes by Wilson Barrett 
(Blackwoods, 18/- net). 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s story of his Com- 
pany covers the years from 1938 to the 
end of 1952 and the foreword is by Esmond 
Knight. The Wilson Barrett Company is 
held in honourable esteem, particularly in 
Scotland, and this tale of struggle and 
triumph is both interesting and inspiring. 
We are told of the incredible difficulties 
which face the repertory theatres in these 
days, but in spite of all, the list of plays 
presented in Glasgow and Edinburgh during 
these years is a formidable one indeed. 
Mr. Barrett also gives a lively description 
of the company’s South African tour. 

Among the eminent theatrical names 
associated with this splendid piece of work 
well done, have been Clare Harris, Esmond 
Knight, John Gielgud who designed settings 


for Romeo and Juliet, Eileen Herlie, and 
Charles Hickman, among many others. 


My Dancing Days by Phyllis 
(Phoenix House Ltd., 21/- net), 
Balletomanes will find some enthralling 
history in this very human story by the first 
of England’s modern ballerinas. Miss 
Bedells is obviously a very charming per- 
son as well as a pioneer in English ballet 
and a brilliant teacher of dancing. Her 
memories and anecdotes recall Genée. 
Pavlova, Kyasht and Cecchetti, and there 
are sixty-three photographs of immense 
interest to students of the ballet. 


Bedells 


How I Became a Ballet Dancer by Peggy 
van Praagh (Nelson, 5/- net). 

Miss van Praagh has written an informa- 
tive book for children and particularly for 
those children who dream of a career in 
ballet. She does not glamorise the life of a 
ballet dancer, and the first part of her book 
is devoted to her own interesting story, 
including the years she spent as dancer 
with the Sadler’s Wells Company in the 
early exciting days at Sadler’s Wells, until 
she finally gave up dancing to become Ballet 
Mistress of the Second Company at the 
same theatre. The author also gives useful 
tips on how to become a ballet dancer and 
the various branches of the art in which a 
living may be earned. There are a number 
of attractive illustrations, 


Practical Stage Handbooks (Herbert Jen- 
kins, 5/- each net). 

Volumes in this most useful series which 
have come to hand are Stage Speech by L. 
Charteris Coffin; Stage Costume by Margot 
Lister; Stage Lighting by Geoffrey Ost; and 
Stage Movement by Marguerite Battye. 
The prefaces and forewords are provided 
by outstanding stage personalities, includ- 
ing Margaret Leighton, Donald Wolfit and 
Diana Cc hurchill. 





JOLLY 


will type it for you 


TYPING & DUPLICATING 


26 Charing Cross Road, London WC 2 
TEM 5588 FRE 8640 
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(LATE VIVIENNE WALKER) 


36 Nottingham Place. London W.1 
WELbeck 0149 TIONS 
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Noél Coward 


FUTURE INDEFINITE . 


* This vastly readable and entertaining book . . . provides 
a scintillating picture of his life before and during the 
war . . . on every page there are passages of brilliant 
observation, wit and humanity.” [AN FLEMING (Sunday 
Times). Fully illustrated, 21s. 


The Painted King 


RHYS DAVIES 


“A highly accomplished novel, witty without malice.” ~ 
(Sunday Times). 

Here is the world of the lighter stage as it really is. His 
chief character is Guy Aspen, an actor manager who writes 
his own plays, sets them to music, and acts in them. His 
mother, Madame Annie Aspen, is a teacher of singing, and 
it is not difficult to see that those two had their counterpart 
in real life.” (Glasgow Herald) 


HEINEMANN 











THE GENERAL AGENTS OF THE 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC 
FESTIVALS 
WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 
MUNICH FESTIVAL 
ZURICH FESTIVAL 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE FESTIVAL 
HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


AND ALL OTHER LEADING INTERNATIONAL FESTIVALS 
OF MUSIC AND OPERA 


offer 
Theatre Tickets ‘ Accommodation 


WORLD-WIDE Travel Arrangements : Special Tours 


Full details from 
.S GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LTD 


(Dept T.W.) 189 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Phone: REGent 1416 & 1540 





R.A.D.A 
Annual Performance 


Shirley 
Roberts 


18-year-old 
winner this 
year of the 
Bancroft 
Silver 
Medal and 
£10 Ivor 
Novello 
Memorial 
Prize, has 
been given 
a year's 
contract by 
Tennent 
Productions 


(Picture b) 
Patricia 
St. Leger) 


HE Annual Performance by the students 

of the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art took place this year at the Savoy 
Theatre on 6th April, when Miss Helen 
Haye, Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Mr. Donald Albery and 
Mr. J. C. Trewin acted as Judges for the 
various Academy awards. 

Miss Mary Duff’s production of the First 
Act of Bonaventure included an_ over- 
whelming performance by Philip Grout as 
“ Willy.” Mary Joyce maintained the right 
note of quiet authority as The Mother 
Superior. 

The play scene from Hamlet, produced 
by Ernest Milton, was distingushed by the 
exactitude and style in which the Dumb 
Show was performed, Jean Lester as Player 
Queen and William Ridout as a Player being 
particularly noticeable. 

In the opening scene of A Month in the 
Country, produced by Mary Phillips, Ter- 
ence Knapp was outstanding as the Doctor, 
Shirley Roberts convey2d the unspoken 
thoughts of Natalia, Angela Crow gave a 
lively performance as the boy Kolia and 
Margaret Osborne made successful appeal 
for Vera. 


A forgotten work by Pinero, The Times, 
produced by Hugh Miller, provided many 
opportunities for definite characterisation 
of Victorian types, all well taken. Jane 
Downs had the flowery presence and the 
correct incisive treatment of dialogue needed 
to set off these social scenes. Edward 
Hardwicke gave a well conceived portrait of 
the impecunious man of breeding forced to 
peddle his social gifts to the “nouveau 
riche.” The wealthy draper and his wife. 
socially climbing, were well presented by 
Arthur Blake and Margaret Harrison. 

Act Il of The Lake by Dorothy Massing- 
ham presented a social picture of 25 years 
ago in a style that reflected credit on John 
Wyse, who produced, and the many pupils 
who took part. Anne Iddon achieved no 


easy success in the part of the nervy Stella. 
Her scene with Donald Moffat, who played 
John Clayne quite nicely, enforced attention 
and her final scene was moving. As her 
mother, Hermione Gregory gave a pleasing 
Study and Syoil Westland made the character 
of Ner aunt emerge with signincance. H.G.M. 


Russian Star's Jubilee in 
London 

PAVLOV, last survivor outside Russta 
of the original Moscow Arts Theatre, 
will celebrate his Jubilee in London during 
a short season of Russian classical drama 
at the 20th Century Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove, commencing 12th May. 

The event will recall the brilliant seasons 
of the Moscow Arts Theatre sponsored by 
Anna Pavlova at the Garrick and Kingsway 
Theatres in the 30’s when Pavlov was hailed 
as one of the outstanding actors of the day. 
He and his wife, Vera Gretch, have been 
attached for the past year to the Depart- 
ment of Slavonic Languages at Cambridge 
University, where they have been coaching 
students in Russian drama. A _ student 
performance of The Government Inspector 
under their direction recently had _ the 
distinction of being broadcast by the B.B.C. 

The season at the 2h Century will be 
notable for the first performance in England 
of Soukhovo-Koblin’s comedy, Kretchinsky’s 
Wedding. 





——| MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD _ (‘iste’) -}—— 
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117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 
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Amateur Stage 


HE Ariel Players of the B.B.C. Club are 


to present Amphitryon 38 adapted by | 


S. N. Behrman from the original of Jean 


G.raudoux, at the Fortune Theatre at 7 | 
p.m. on 13th, 14th and 15th May. The | 
producer will te Archie Camptell, from the | 


B.B.C.’s Drama Department. 


The Faircross Arts Club are presenting | 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Ruddigore (by per- | 
mission of Bridget D’Oyly Carte) at the | 
Village Hall, Upton-by-Chester, on 27th, | 
28th and 29th May at 7.45 p.m. The | 


production will be by Margot Barber. 


The Hendon Operatic Society are to | 
present Lionel Monckton’s The Country | 


Girl at the Scala Theatre on Sth, 6th, 7th 


and 8th May. All proceeds will go to the | 
British Rheumatic Association. The open- | 
ing performance will be given in the presence | 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, who | 
will be received by the Mayor of St. Pancras. | 
Tickets are obtainable from The British | 


Rheumatic Association, 11 Beaumont Street, 


W.1, or J. A. Bennett, 4 Museum House, | 


Museum Street, W.C.1. 
The Questors will present Happy as Larry 


by Donagh MacDonagh from Ist to 12th | 
May. It will be preceded by a one-act play. | 


The Secondary Wife, by Dorothy Fisk. 


The Civil Service Theatre Guild will be | 
presenting The Government Inspector at | 
Toynbee Hall Theatre on 11th and 12th 


May. 


For their next production The Progress | 
Theatre, Reading, are to present Jean | 
Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival from 28th May | 


to 2nd June. 


Glebe Operatic Society are to present | 


Box and Cox and The Sorcerer by Gilbert 
and Sullivan at Toynbee Hall on the 6th, 7th 
and 8th May. Tickets can be obtained from 
W. D. Blackledge, 15 The Woodlands, 
Hither Green, S.E.13. 


The City Opera Club will present Verdi’s 


Sicilian Vespers at Toynbee Halli on 27th, 


28th and 29th May. Tickets from Miss 
Valeris Oatridge, “ Leckfords,” Court Hill, 


Chipstead, Surrey, and Mrs. M. Dempster, 


PUT. 1418. 


The Winifred Akroyd Players are pre- 
senting The Foolish Gentlewoman by Mar- 
gery Sharp at their Christchurch Studio 
Theatre, 156a Albany Street, Regents Park, 
London, N.W.1, from Thursday 13th May 
to Saturday 15th May at 7.30 p.m., and 


(Continued overleaf) 








THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the Theatre 

interests you the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

will prove a_ boon. 

Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


May: THE THEATRE NOW, by 
Harold Hobson. A stimulating araly- 
sis of the connection between the 
theatre today and the ideas, motives 
and morals of contemporary life. 
Published at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 


July: CHRISTOPHER FRY 
ALBUM, by Derek Stanford. A 
revealing study and_ delectable 
souvenir of happy theatre memories. 
60 illustrations. Published at 16s., a 
saving of 8s. 6d. 


Sept: STAGE BY STAGE, by Peter 
Daubeney. “ Witty, polished, colour- 
ful,” says Beverley Nichols. 16 pages 
of illustrations. Published at 16s., a 
saving of 8s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive the 
Club’s special edition of an _ outstanding 
theatrical book. These are all unabridged, con- 
tain the original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully bound. It 
costs nothing to join. There are no mem- 
bership fees. You need send no money till 
you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 
““I am more than satisfied with the books, 
both as regards subject matter and quality of 
production,’’ is the latest testimonial (we have 
had hundreds), from Miss B. M. FITZGERALD, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


Fill in this Form Now ! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months ‘6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing 

I enclose £2 5s, for one yeur’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
T enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months" 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 





State Mr., Mrs. or Miss 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6a. 








You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers. 








The Stars say— 


Crowe’ % Cremine 


ideal Cleansing Cream 


it removes make-up C 
quickiy and easily : — 


'/alb size—only 4/.| 
(Post Free 4/6) Delicately Perfumed § 


Crowe’s Cremine is obtainable 
from; Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 


London, W.C., and all High Class Chemists and Stores. 


Trade inquiries to the sole distributors: W. B. Cartwright 
Utd., Manufacturing Chemists. Rawdon, Nr. Leed: 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART Ltd 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
AMHERST-WEBBER SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 


APPLY SECRETARY 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal : 











ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL DRAMA SOCIETY 
present 
“THE MAID’S TRACEDY ”’ 
by Beaumont and Fletcher 
in the Medical School, Norfolk Place, W.2, on 
12th, 13th, 14th May at 7.30 p.m. and on 
15th at 7 p.m. 
Tickets: 7/6, 5/-, 3/6 and 2/- (unreserved), 
obtainable from Drama Society, c/o Medical 
School. 




















IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST.. BIRMINGHAM 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Specch and Drama 


Full Particulars from the Srcretary. 








Sunday i6th May at 5.30 p.m. 
directed by Winifred Akroyd. 

After producing four very successful 
shows at the Civic Theatre this season and 
being one of the first amateur societies to 
present The Young Elizabeth, the drama 
group of the Leeds Arts Centre are pre- 
senting on 2nd and 3rd May an original 
revue written and produced by Joyce 
Adcock and Gordon Caleb. 

The Curzon Players, a dramatic society 
newly formed by the Ministry of Education, 
are presenting The Happiest Days of Your 
Life for their first production on 25th and 
26th May, at the Ministry of Health Con- 
ference Hall, Saville Row. 

Lloyd’s Dramatic, Operatic and Musical 
Society presented The Lilac Domino at the 
Scala Theatre on 28th, 29th and 30th Aoril. 
The last performance is at 7.30 on Ist May 

The New Drama Group presented their 
production of Juno and the Paycock at the 
“Q” Theatre on 13th, 14th and 15th April. 
The Group was originally formed five years 
ago and their work has been widely appre- 
ciated. This is the first time for many 
years that an Amateur Society has performed 
at the “ Q.” 

In commemoration of the 390th Anniver- 
sary of the birth of William Shakespeare, 
the Morley College Players presented 
Twelfth Night in the courtyard of The 
George Inn, Southwark, on 23rd, 24th, 29th 
and 30th April. The last performances will 
be given at 3 and 7.15 on Saturday Ist May. 
POUctas | v. MORGAN is a genuine _ Astrologer. 

Details sent for S.A.E. **Fairfield,”’ Energlyn, 
Caerphilly, Wales. 
IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 


figure sketching. Details to major applicants. 
py ‘damtemaial ee Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 


HEAR YOURSELF. H.M.V. Private Records pro- 
vide an_ invaluable service for professionals, 
students of singing, speech and _ instruments, etc 
Accompanist available. Studio with latest H.M.V. 
equipment. Prices from 20/-. Call H.M.V., 363 
Oxford Street, W.1. MAYfair 1240. 
ANTED-—PHOTOGRAPHS of Principals or scenes 
from “The Pink Lady,’’ American musical 
comedy played at Globe Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
London, 1912. Also any programmes, magazines, or 
newspaper articles concerning same. Write J. N. B 
Hill, 939 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 
2 West End Theatre Programmes 1934-1952 for 
sale. Also 80 Postcard Photographs Open 
Air Theatre Productions 1934-1939. Any offers? Box 
No. 492. 


The play is 











Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 




















~ now available for 
F as E N C Hi P N) PLAYS AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS include a new release 


Established 1830 THE MAN. Sensational new 
thriller. 2f. Sm. 1 set. 5/3 
’ also available :— 
hearing AY PARAGS HARVEY. The famous BLACK CHIFFON. 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 


; comedy success. 6m. Lesley Storm's brilliant 
latest news about all our new plays, and 6f. 2 sets. 5/3 and moving drama 


gives interesting information about plays to INTENT TO MURDER. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on Gripping Murder Thril- 


receipt of application THE PARAGON. in 
= Y tensely moving drama 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7. oe . Family  4f. 5m. 1 set. eee 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 Comedy, om. Tf 1 Brilliant Comedy. 8m 
SSS SS as QUEEN ELIZABETH °F. | set. 
SLEPT HERE. The A LADY MISLAID. 
P smash - hit comedy Delightful Comedy 
SELECTIONS 1954-5 Tm. 6f. 1 set. 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. (5/3 
(All Full Length. Price 5s. 2d. Post Paid) ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Maiden Ladies. Farcical Comedy by Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 
authors ‘ Love’s a Luxury.” 6m. ; ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
Mother is a Darling. Comedy for all | | 75 Berwick Street, London W1. Gerrard 3822/3 
ages. Enid Hollins 5 
Storm in a Paint Pot. Topical Comedy 
Margaret Gibbs. 5 


‘sates, atta «| | MEAT IRE 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. | | arts 


31 Museum Street, London WCl 


Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111 M A G A Fi N E 















































ngage reper appemmae COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
EVANS PLAYS BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 


MURDER || THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 


RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 


M I STA K E N | | DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOUR 
by 


Subscriptions £2.17.6 1 yr.,  £5.7.6 2 yrs., 
J G £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to: 

anet Green 
és i ; | | Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
2m.4f. 5/4 post paid | Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


Released in certain areas only. Apply ——- ———_—_-- —$—$—— 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ, WC} || | OES RSS 
——|_ | QUALITY 


e Florence Moore Theatre Studios EQUIPMENT 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 7 r = 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; S. Guy Pertwee; Abrahem Sofaer; Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Equipment available on hire for long or short 

FULL and fun DANE Tike TRAINING periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 

Auditions by appointment: The Secretary | Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 

25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
































eee mat ad e a 
SLIM ixs.weexson | Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
MONEY REFUNDED | 
Revolutionary bath treatment nothing to Ojfice . 1 Devonshire Terrace 
take internally, no exercises, no _ rigorous Marylebone High Street, W1 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), | Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns. 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
/ post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand | STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
fy Parade. Brighton. SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
Ww ' INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


Printed in Great Britain by WiGHTMAN & Co. Ltp. (THE LEWES PRESS), Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, Practical Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
CENtral 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 


























_Srotm™m— books on the Theatre 


ALEC GUINNESS 
by Kenneth Tynan 


An illustrated account of his work for stage and screen from first appearance to 
Stratford, Ontario. 


. extremely well done . . . His narrative is concentrated, informative and 
unsparingly to the point . . . It is difficult to believe that so many characters 
are the creation of one man... An interesting study of our leading character 
actor’—Stage 


“Mr. Tynan’s acute study of the actor is copiously illustrated’—The Times 
Literary Supplement 


“Kenneth Tynan’s discerning, critical and sympathetic study, with its fine 
collection of photographs’—Daily Telegraph 


Demy 8vo 72 pages of plates 12s 6d net 


THEATRECRAFT 
by Harald Melvill 


The author of the highly successful Designing and Painting Scenery for the 
Theatre describes his new book as “ The A to Z of the show business.” Written 
in his usual amiable theatre jargon, and liberally peppered with the dry humour 
of one who has really roughed it in the genuine life of the stage, this book is 
crowded with sound philosophy and practical wrinkles and tells you the typical 
routine and duties of every member of theatre personnel. 


Cloth Demy 8vo 24 pages of plates and numerous diagrams 21s net 


HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
Compiled by 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
Edited by Herbert Marshall 


“A book of the most lively interest to theatrical historians, producers and general 
public alike’—New Statesman 


“I recommend this book to anyone who is profoundly interested in the history of 
the stage’”—CLIFFORD BAx 


“A glorious rag-bag of beguiling information”—FELIx BARKER in Evening News 
“Fascinating and important”—LAURENCE IRVING in the Spectator 


“Playgoers, students and actors should find it of inexhaustible interest’—RICHARD 
FINDLATER 


Cloth Royal 8&vo 256 large illustrations 35s net 


ROCKLIFF - SALISBURY SQUARE : LONDON 

















